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(Continued from page 37.) 


Were the Author of our being a 
mere blind unmeaning energy, to 
know, or not to know its nature, 
would be indifferent. The know- 
ledge of such a cause could not ele- 
vate our views, or inspire us with 
the ambition to act worthy of ra- 
tional creatures... But as things are, 
since it has been proved, that this 
prime cause must be intelligent, 
must be a moral Being, it becomes 
highly important, that we should 
know him to be what he is. Here 
then another question immediately 
presents itself; how came mun 
originally possessed of this know- 
ledge? Was he lefi to himself, to 
the sole guidance of his intellectual 
powers, to explore his way to a 
truth so important? To those who 
enjoy the light of written revela- 
tion, giving a plain account of the 
origin, and early history of man, 
there should seem to be no ques- 
tion on this point. At the same 
time they sometimes speak, as 
though they supposed the heathen 
were altogether destitute of any 
light, in this case, except what they 
acquired by the use of their own 
understandings. And there are 
those, who altogether reject the 
authority of Scripture as spurious, 
and the account it contains as fiba- 
lous ; but who still acknowledge 
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the correctness of the sentiment, so 
deeply engraven on the human 
heart, and so universally prevalent, 
of an intelligent being, or beings, 
superior to man: under whose in- 
spection are the affairs of this 
world. It is then incumbent on 
them to show hew this has come to 
pass. And ior greater satisfaction 
to those who are willing to submit 
their reason to the guide of revela- 
tion, it is proposed to examine the 
question at large. | 

In the civilized state, with all the 
arts and sciences at command, with 
the reasoning faculties cultivated, 
(we have seen) it may easily be 
accounted for. Aided as we are, 
(perhaps unperceived even by our- 
selves,) by the written word of 
God, we think it an easy task to 
prove his being. But it should be 
remembered that this is not a fair 
stating of the casein hand. The 
question is not what reason can now 
do, with such a storehouse of know- 
ledge at hand, from whence to draw 
its arguments ;_ and to which aimost 
six thousand years’ experience has 
been adding. We must take man 
in his original state, as he first came 
from the band of the Creator ; or 
in the savage state, according to the 
opinion of those with whom we are 
now concerned, and inquire what 
his reason could do. Certain itis, 
that the records of civilization eve- 
ry where represent the belief of 
an invisible God, or Gods, to have 
been anterior to the formation of 
regular states and nations. In the 
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savage state, then, the important 
discovery must have been made, 
and that by unassisted human intel- 
lect, according to the favorite hy- 
pothesis of some men, who think 
that all mankind were, at first, in 
absolute barbarism, and gradually 
emerged to light and knowledge, 
by their own sole efforts. Let us 
then take a view of the savage, and 
see whether it is probable he could 
reason himself into the belief of an 
invisible God. 

Wherever he is found, he ap- 
ears to have his whole time occu- 
ied in discharging the mere ani- 

mul functions ; in eating and sleep- 
ing: or on the one hand, in the 
extremes of bodily exertion, and on 
the other, in the torpor of indo- 
lence. In his barbarous battles, 
he wreaks his vengeance on the 
enemies of his tribe ; and joins in 
the war-song of triumph, with an 
enthusiastic ardor, which agitates 
his whole frame. Or he pursues 
the wild beast with the same fero- 
eity, as he would an enemy ; then 
-gluts his appetite on its flesh, and 
lies down to sleep, careless of to- 
morrow. Few indeed are his 
wants ; but through unskilfulness, 
they are not supplied without much 
toil. He forms no distant and com- 
prehensive plans of future advan- 
tage. To satisfy immediate exi- 
gences, and follow the dictates of 
the present passion, is all his aim. 
Can a being, ever occupied in this 
manner, exercise his reason to any 
considerable extent? The river, 
on whose banks he has erected his 
cabin, continues to flow; the sun 
rises and séts ; the moon waxes and 
wanes ; and the seasons come round 
in their course. But have we any 
reason to believe he observes these 
things otherwise than with a vacant 
mind? Does he not rest satisfied 
with the thought, if he reflect at 


all, that it is natural? The illite- 
rate and unreflecting, inthe midst of 
civilized society, manifest a strong 
propensity to sink into the same 
vague notion; though they are 
often told, and have a kind of half 
belief, that this established order 
is the result of infinite wisdom, in 
the Creator. Much more then, 
ought we to think, that such is the 
mind of the untutored savage. 
There is another consideration, 
that should have great weight in 
this inquiry. Language is not only 
a medium of communication to 
others, but an instrument of thought 
itself, and consequently of reuson- 
ing: so much so, that without it, 
it is very certain we could not rea- 
son at all about general and abstract 
principles. Theabstract term is a 
mere creature of the mind, and has 
no antitype in nature. Without 
the word, then, there could be no- 
thing on which to fix our attention, 
or about which to reason. This is 
what mainly distinguishes the mind 
of min from that of the more saga- 
cious brute. In proportion, then, 
as language is enlarged and furnish- 
ed with numerous general terms, 
in the same proportion must it ena- 
ble those who use it, to elevate and 
extend their reasoning. But what 
can the savage do, with his scanty 
vocabulary? His mind ever occu- 
pied with objects of sense, he has 
names for objects of sense alone. 
Many of these, from their fewness, 
being applied to different things, 
are extremely ambiguous. His 
mind thus cramped, and fixed on 
objects of sense, it is out of his 


power to rise to the conception of 


an invisible cause. The confined 
sphere of his reasoning must pre- 
clude him from adopting such a 
faith, had he no other resources 
than his own intellects. Thus have 


we abundaace of reason to question, 
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at least, a main part of the Egypt- 
ian, or Grecian story of Trismegis- 
tus ; who, as is said, was nursed by 
a goat in his infancy, on a desolate 
island, without ever having seen a 
human being, until he was grown to 
man’s estate. The story adds, that 
he was then taken, and being taught 
the use of language, he declared 
he had reasoned himself into the 
belief of a God, the author of him- 
self, and all he saw. 
But says the atheist, the fiction 
of a God is the invention of the 
cunning, to keep the ignorant in 
awe. That is to say, it has result- 
ed from human pride and interest, 
from ambition and love of power. 
But it may well be asked, what 
purpose can an Osage, or an JAl- 
gonguin sachem think to subserve, 
by inculcating faith in the Great 
Spirit? He desires no other obe- 
dience, than what is founded on the 
voluntary inclinations of bis tribe : 
and that no longer than while he is 
leading them to war. As to pecu- 
niary interest, he knows of no such 
thing. Riches are beyond his con- 
ception. In this respect, he neither 
is, nor desires to be, distinguished 
above any member of his tribe. 
Yet he and they, from time imme- 
morial, have believed, that to the 
Great Spirit they should look for 
victory in war, and success in bunt- 
ing. When civilization bas some- 
what advanced ; when property 
has begun to create distinctions ; 
and civil power bas taken a perma- 
nent form; then it is, that human 
passious pervert the belief of a 
God to the purposes of interest, 
pride and ambition. Then, ac- 
cording to the poet, 


Hell was built on spite, and Heaven on 
pride. 


Such views can have no pla 
among savages ; andthereforecaj 
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not have given rise to the belief of 


a God. 

So deeply engraven on the hu- 
man mind is this faith, and so uni- 
versally prevalent, as to have given 
rise to the remark, that Man is @ 
religious animal. It has been 
thought by some to grow up in- 
stinctively and spontaneously, in 
the soul, without instruction, with- 
out inference and argument, in the 
same manner, aS we are conscious 
of a rational soul within ourselves. 
And we might be induced to think 
so, had we not better ground to go 
upon, in accounting for the fact ; as 
will presently be made obvious. 
But here and there an individual is 
found, who has pretended to shake 
off this faith. And perhaps we may 
say of much the greater part of 
those, that it is but pretence ; that 
the pride of singularity prevents 
their acknowledging whatstill clings 
to their minds, in spite of all their 
efforts. Both in the savage and 
civilized state it prevails. And, 
what is more striking, it is as uni- 
versally believed that this ordinari- 
ly invisible being has sometimes 
revealed himself to man, and com- 
municated his will ; or has appeared 
to their bodily senses, to admiuis- 
ter aid and comfort in their distress. 
With stories of this complexion, 
volumes might be filled, trom the 
ancient Greeks and Komans. Ané 
the natives of our continent tll 
how the Great Spirit descened, 
and taught them the cultivaton of 
beans and corn. A revelatvn then 
seems to be a patural sentiment 
among mankind. No slight proof 
this, of the reality the fact. 

Taking it ther for proved, that 


a wise God creced man upon earth, 


and gave hi! his rational powers ; 
let vs ipauire whether the suppo- 
sition -an be at all entertained, that 


he vould leave sucha being with- 
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out any certain knowledge of him- 
self. Knowing nothing of the ma- 
terial world, except a very small 
part which he saw,—uninformed 
whether it had existed for one 
hour, before himself came into be- 
ing,—equally ignorant whether it 
would continue another hour,—un- 
aided by any fellow-being,—know- 
ing nothing of the permanency of 
the laws of nature, which we de- 
duce from so many ages of experi- 
ence, of what service would be his 
reason? Whence was he to draw 
his arguments for a wise cause of 
what he saw ? How could he know 
but what the whole was the effect 
of an accidental stroke of some un- 
meaning cause? That it was but 
an airy vision, which would dance 
about for a short time, and then, 
together with himself, exist no 
more? This would be the most 
reasonable conclusion he could 
form: for who feels not the cor- 
rectness of Milton’s representation, 
where he supposes our first pro- 


genitor to be left in this uninform- 
ed state ?—~ 


‘¢ While thus I called, and strayed I knew 
not whither, 

Fron whence | first drew air, and first 
beheld 


This happy light; when answer none 
returned, 


On a green shady bank profuse of flow- 
ers, 


Pesive, | sat me down: there gentle 
sleep 


First Sand me, and soft oppression seiz‘d 


My drovced sease; untroubled, though 
I tho. cht 


I then was passing to my former state 
Insensible ; a4 forthwith to dissolve” — 


_Ifman were tnjeod left, any con- 
siderable time, b. the condition 
here supposed, such undoubtedly 
would have been his .op-Jysion. 
Not having exercised his leyties 
and therefore unconscious ot thei. 
extent, he could not reason from 


his own rationality, to the wisdom 
of his Maker. Not having practi- 
cally reasoned upon any subject, 
how could he reason,at all upon 
one of such high importance, and 
so much removed from the reports 
of sense? His very being must 
have seemed to him a mysterious 
dream, void of reality. 

Thus the human race, during 
many generations, could not have 
formed even a tolerable conjecture 
concerning their origin, and the 
cause of their powers. This sure- 
ly cannot be reconciled with the 


-belief, that a wise God created 


man. Reason would so have been 
given to very little purpose; to 
grovel on the earth with brutes ; to 
mingle in their enjoyments, and 
look no higher ; and not to serve, 
worship, and adore the Creator, 
with the affections, the will, and 
the understanding. Thus a reve- 
lation follows from the character of 
God, from the nature of man, and 
the relation he sustains to his Cre- 
ator. This must have been given 
immediately after the creation, far 
anterior to that which is written. 
No other hypothesis can satisfy the 
rational mind, desirous of truth for 
truth’s sake, and unwilling to be 
ever at sea, and in the cloudy re- 
gions of scepticism. 

Men frequently talk of Natural 
Religion, of the light of Nature, 
of proving the Being, and many of 
the attributes of God, by arguments 
a priori, from the necessity of the 
case, that there must be a first 
cause ; and a posteriori, from the 
marks of wisdom we behold in the 
universe. This point makes a con- 
spicuous part of all systems of 
Christian Theology ; and that with 
very great propriety, since it does 
much good. Many of the ancient 
masters in science, the Greeks and 
Romans, taxed their logical acute- 
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ness and eloquence, in the same 
cause, with happy success. Butat 
the same time, there is abundance 
of reason to believe, that more has 
been effected by the original im- 
pression, at the time of the crea- 
tion, than by all the logic and elo- 
uence, ever employed by man. It 
should be confessed without re- 
serve, (since it is true,) that both 
heathen, and those who enjoy the 
light of written revelation, come to 
this question, prepossessed in fa- 
vor of the affirmative. It is a na- 
tural prepossession ; and one that 
does honor to human nature. 

It matters little in what manner 
we suppose this communication to 
have been made... The wisdom and 
power of the Creator were ade- 
quate to have done it, in endless 
ways. It may have been enstamp- 
ed on the whole impress of the 
soul.—It may have been infused 
into the whole essence of the think- 
ing principle.—Or it may have 
been addressed to the urderstand- 
ing, in an audible voice, accompa- 
nied with such circumstances, as 
would make it manifest from whom 
it came ; and that he was a being 
of wisdom and knowledge, as in- 
deed he must be, in order to com- 
municate knowledge. 

Conformable to the foregoing 
reasoning, is the account given by 
Moses, where he represents the 
Lord God speaking to man, and 
making known his will, immediate- 
ly after the creation. This renders 
the written word reasonable and 
consistent with itself ;—consistent 
with its sacred claim to be the word 
of God ; and worthy of all accept- 
ation and acquiescence from the 
rational mind. 

Where God is represented as 
speaking to man, it is immaterial, 
whether we understand the narra- 
tive in the literal sense, as the 


words import, or as spoken in con- 
descension to our infirmities, hay- 
ing no other means of communica- 
tion than speech. Either way, God 
made himself known in the begin- 
ning. This knowledge was of too 
high, and all-concerving import- 
auce, to be lost; notwithstanding 
the barbarism, into which some part 
of the human race have.sunk, in 
their distant migrations. By tra- 
dition and native bias, it has run 
through all stages of society, from 
the lowest to the highest ; from the 
Esquimaux in America, to the Con- 
go negroes in Africa ; to the refin- 
ed Greeks and Romans of antiqui- 
ty; and the modern Hindoos and 
Chinese. It has been more or less 
corrupted by the admixture of fa- 
ble, according to the genius of, and 
fancies of different ages and nations. 
Out of it, the lively imaginations of 
the Egyptians and Greeks peopled 
Olympus, with a whole rabble of 
gods and goddesses ; placing Jupi- 
ter at their head. The Hindoo re- 
cognizes it under the name of 
Brahma; the Chinese by the title 
of Teang-Long, or the Most High ; 
and the North American savage, in 
the Great Spirit. 


a cael 
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PSALM XLV. 13. 


The King’s daughter 1s all glort- 


ous within. 


Tne author of this psalm is un- 
known—But it appears to have 
been composed either on occasion 
of Solomon’s nuptials with the 
daughter of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
or on conducting her to the royal 
residence erected for her, after 
their marriage. It celebrates the 
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power and majesty of Solomon’s 
reign, and the grace, beauty and 
ornaments of his royal spouse. But 
as there are passages in it, ascrib- 
ing more to Solomon than can be- 
long to any mere mortal ; as where 
his throne is said to be for ever and 
ever; where the spouse is exhort- 
ed to worship him, as her Lord 
God ; it must be understood of the 
Messiah, the Savicur, Christ and 
his Church. By a bold figure of 
speech, common among eastern 
writers, it celebrates the espousals 
ef the Church with her Divine 


Lord, Jesus Christ: or her taking . 


possession of the mansion of peace 
and joy, erected by the same Divine 
Lord, where, under a sense of his 
pardoning mercy, the storms of sin 
and guilt cannot disturb: Or it may 
look forward to the state of ever- 
lasting exaltation and triumph in 
Heaven, whither the true spouse 
shall finally be conducted by her 
Lord God, whom she is exhorted 
to worship. 

The psalm, understood in ‘this 
light, affords abundance of matter 
for remark: and particularly the 


’ words of the text, The King’s daugh- 


ter is all glorious within, opens a 
view to all the dispensations of 
Heaven to sinful men; the whole 
scheme of grace and _ pardoning 
mercy, through a Mediator. But 
for want of room, only some de- 
tached and prominent parts will be 
brought to view. The King’s 
daughter, however beautiful, how- 
ever ornamented, however noble 
and royal she may have fancied 
herself, yet she was the daughter 
of a sinful world ; and without the 
great work of the atonement, she 
must have remained poor and beg- 
garly, base and deformed within. 
She would have no beauty or come- 
liness in the eve of infinite wisdom 


and purity. But blessed be God, 


the Lord, the only begotten Son, 
came into the world in due time, 
in search of the well beloved 
spouse. And with him he brought 
salvation—He fulfilled the law— 
He wrought an atonement—He 
brought in everlasting righteous- 
ness—He dispensed the giit of his 
Holy Spirit. Henceforth all who 
will hear his kind inviting voice, 
and come unto him, with faith un- 
feigned, shall be cleansed from 
their filthiness, and become glori- 
ous within—shall be made meet to 
partake of his love; to sit at his 
right hand, as a bride, and feast on 
the bounties of his. board; they 
shall listen to his instruction, and 
obey his admonitions. 

It is to be remarked, that the 
King’s daughter is said to be all 
glorious within. And well may it 
be so, since the change from the 
spirit of the world, to become the 
true disciples of Christ, is an in- 
ward change. They who are such, 
are renewed in the spirit of their 
minds. They have put off the old 
man with his deeds ; and have put 
on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and true ho- 
liness. It is not here in place, to 
discuss the question sometimes agi- 
tated among professing Christians, 
whether this renewal be a gradual, 
or instantaneous work. It is enough 
that it is real. In consequence of 
this, the man views himself and all 
his spiritual concerns, in a new 
light. He feeis that by nature he 
iS a sinful depraved creature, a 
rebel against God, and his holy 
law ; that of himself he can do no- 
thing towards his recovery. He 
therefore renounces himself and all 
his doings ; and looks unto Jesus, 
mighty to save. On him he casts 
all his burden. ‘These views ren- 
der him meek and lowly in heart ; 
submissive to God’s will, and kind 
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to his fellow-men. New desires 
and affections spring up, to be 
more holy, more devoted to God’s 
service, and less to the world. 
New powers are acquired to resist 
sin, and subdue it in the heart. 
When actually engaged in the wor- 
ship of the great God of the uni- 
verse, his heart, and all the powers 
of his soul, are elevated on the 
wings of devotion. He almost sees 
Heaven opened, and the blessed 
angels engaged with far higher 
strains, in the same hallowed work. 
AnJ when occupied in his ordinary 
temporal concerns, he remembers 
that no darkness, no seclusion, can 
hide him from the all-seeing eye 
of God: Nothing can sep: rate him 
from the boundless love of his glo- 
rified Saviour in Heiven. Hence 
he remains undisturbed in the 
midst of temporal ills. And when 
surrounded with temporal bless- 
ings, he is not elevated beyond sin- 
ful dust, but enjoys them us the 
gifts of a merciful God, who reigns 
over all, demanding thanksgiving 
and praise for his bounties. Such 
an one, compared with the grovel- 
ling sinner, the rank devotee of 
worldly gratifications, is indeed all 
glorious within. 

It signifies nothing to say, that 
under this name and pretence, spi- 
ritual pride not unfrequently lurks, 
poisoning the whole character, and 
disturbing the peace of neighbour- 
hoods and societies. For at the 
same time, we may behold the 
truly meek and humble disciple, 
adorning the doctrine of God his 
Saviour, by his life and conversa- 
tion, and walking in all the com- 
mandments and ordinances of the 
Lord blameless. He is thus a peace 
maker, a sweetener of human life ; 
a light to them that sit in darkness ; 
a guide to the blind; a soother of 
the afflicted: In him the needy 


find relief, the ignorant an instruct- 
or, and the helpless a support. 
He is, in fine, an example to the 
world, showing what blessed effects 
would follow, if the whole church 
were composed of such, unmixed 
with the world, and the spirit of 
the world.—And blessed be the 
name of the Lord, that so sure as 
we believe the oracles of divine 
truth, the time is coming, wherein 
this shall. be the case. The holy 
and undefiled religion of the gos- 
pel, the sublime doctrines of the 
cross, which now produce such 
blessed truits in the hearts of all 
who embrace them in spirit and 
truth, shall run and prosper, until 
they shall have subdued the hearts 
of all men, in obedience to the 
faith. The Holy Spirit of promise 
shall invigorate their course, until 
they shall have pulled down Satan, 
and Satan’s kingdom in the world, 
and he shail be bound in the bot- 
tomless pit for a thousand years ; 
that is to say, in prophetic language, 
for a long time. Then shall com- 
mence the Millenium state, the 
state in which the King’s daughter, 
the whole Church, shall be all glo- 
rious within. For all shall know 
and serve the Lord, that redeemed 
them, in truth and sincerity. To 
this glorious state, it is more than 
probable, the words of the text 
have a primary reference. For 
then there shall be internal peace 
and harmony, sweet concord and 
love: And nothing without to make 
them afraid.» No intemperate and 
ungodly zeal to inflame sects and 
parties one against another ; for all 
shall agree in the truth—All shall 
take sweet council together, and walk 
to the house of God. Then shall 
the Church shine in all her splen- 
dour—T housands and tens of thou- 
sands, shall throng the house of 
worsluip, sounding God’s high prais- 
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es with glad hearts, and partaking 
of his sacred ordinances with de- 
vout affections, and holy delight. 
Then well may it be asked, Who ts 
she that looketh forth as the morn- 
ing ; fair as the moon ; clear as the 
sun ; and terrible as an army with 
banners? Terrible indeed to her 
foes, to Satan’s host: but to her 
own sons and daughters, mild as 
the morning, calm as the bright 
moon, and vivifying as the re- 
splendent sun. By the evangelical 
Prophet Isaiah, we are taught, that 
the temporal affairs of men shall 
undergo a wonderful change, and 
that nations shall learn war no more. 

The word of God has left us no 
single hint, from which we may 
conclude when this glorious period 
shal commence; and it belongs 
not to human sagacity, to attempt 
foretelling the time reserved in the 
Divine council. We can only say, 
that since the spreading of the gos- 
pel has hitherto, in a great mea- 
sure, been combined with the pro- 
gress of improvement in arts and 
sciences, it is the intention of Di- 
vine Wisdom, that so it shall con- 
tinue to progress. Conseqnently, 
the faith and patience of God’s true 
children, are yet to be a long time 
tried—Perhaps many centuries are 
yet to elapse, before ungodly ambi- 
tion, lust of power and dominion, 
of wealth and greatness, shall be 
subdued to the spirit of the gospel, 
and cease to disturb the repose of 
men, by cémmotion, tumult and 
war. But that they shall be brought 
into subjection. we are amply as- 
sured, by him who cannot lie. This 
is enough for us to know, that we 
may have joy in believing, and 
stand fast in our profession. 

But there is another point of 
view, to which the text may have 
reference, and in which the King’s 
daughter ts all gloriqus within. 


The Church on earth, and the 
Church in Heaven, are united un- 
der the same glorious Head. They 
are redeemed and sanctified by the 
same Holy Spirit of promise. And 
wen the bodies of saints shall be 
raised from the tomb, in the last 
day, they shall be made glorious, 
far beyond what we can now con- 
ceive ; for tt doth not yet appear 
what we shall be, saith the Apostle. 
But when he who is our life, shail 
appear, we shall be like him, holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and free from 


-sin. His saints shall be caught 


away to meet their Lord in the arr, 
and thence to Heaven, to join the 
ancelic host, in singing and shouting 
everlasting praise to him, by whom 
this great salvation has been 
wrought. No pains or evils with- 
out; no fears within to molest. 
Infinite goodness, infinite mercy 
shining all around ; blessing all to 
the full, crowning all with ecstatic 
joy. No temptations, no falling 
from holiness to disturb; but a 
clear and certain view of an end- 
less eternity, spent in this blesged 
employment, always improving, al- 
ways growing in holiness, in glory, 
and bliss. ‘To this glorious state, 
all who now compose the King’s 
daughter ; who have left their fa- 
ther’s housegthe sinful world ; and 
have joined’ themselves to their 
divine Lora, and persevere in their 
choice to the end of life, shall sure- 
ly come, in God’s appointed time. 
Then let them here on earth unite, 
as they have opportunity, in sing- 
ing hallelujahs to the Lamb, slain 
from the foundation of the world ; 
and who now sits on a glorious 
throne, at the right hand of his Fa- 
ther: And let them say, blessing, 
and honour, and power, and glory 
be ascribed unto thee, O Lord, 
henceforth, and world without end. 
Amen. 
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On Materialism.—On the Millennium. 73 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


ON MATERIALISM. 


Some men of acute discernment, 
and deep reflection, have thought 
they saw analogy enough between 
matter and motion, and thought and 
reasouing, to maintain that the 
thinking principle is nothing more 
than a highly refined and subliinat- 
ed modification of matter. But a 
careful examination of their man- 
ner of thinking and representation 
of the subject will evince, that 
they have been led astray by the 
figurative manner of speech, that 
prevails in all languages ; and per- 
haps must prevail, when we talk of 
the mind or soul, and its various af- 
fections. There are a great many 
words, in perfectly fimiliar use, 
among the most illiterate, which we 
hardly suspect to be figures, which 
yet a cautious examination will 
prove to be certainly such. We 
speak of understanding, inclina- 
tion, reflection, acuteness, penetra- 
tion, capacity, and numerous other 
affections of mind. But let any one 
cautiously examine the conceptions 
he forms, when he uses these 
words, or hears them from the 
mouths of others, and he will be 
convinced they mean nothing like 
what the words primarily import, 
viz. something that stands under, 
that inclines, orleans, that rebounds 
as an elastic ball, that is sharp as a 
needle, that pricks or pierces, that 
is extended in space as a vessel of 
capacity. They are only far fetch- 
ed metaphors, drawn from the af- 
fection of matter, from want of ap- 
propriate words, and have been so 
long and familiarly used, that the 
subject from whence they are tak- 
en entirely disappears. ‘There are 


others again, where some faint no- 
tion of metaphor remains ; such as 
VOL. IV.—NO. 3. 


weight of argument ; balance of mo- 
tives ; influence of motives ; traces 
of memory ; traces of thought ; and 
many others that might be named. 
These figures have incautiously 
been taken for enunciations of phi- 
losophical verities; and used as 
such for explaining the operations 
of mind. ‘Thus matter and mind 
have been amalgamated into the 
sume mass. Attention to things, 
and not to words, to thoughts, and 
not to the instruments with which 
they are announced, puts an end to 
the deception, and manifests that 
there is no sort of analogy between 
the motions and affections of the 
two subjects: and consequently, 
that one cannot be explained by re- 
ference to the other. Each must 
stand or fall on its own principles. 
In short, they belong to entirely 
different classes of beings ; the one 
occupying space, the other not ; 
the one inert, the other active; the 
one wnperciprent, the other per- 
ceiving; the one thoughtless, the 
other thinking and reasoning. 


Gp 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


ON THE MILLENNIUM. 


Consrperine the animated style, 
the glowing metaphors, and the 
bold allegories, employed by the 
prophets, in describing . latter 
day glory of the Church, it is not 
strange the Millennium eon should 
have been miscouceived. Isaiah 
in particular is calculated to inflame 
that imagination, which is not well 
chastised by reason and sober re- 
flection. The wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid ; and the calf, and 
the young lion, and the fatling to- 
gether; anda little child shall lead 
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them. And the sucking child shall 
play on the hole of the asp ; and the 
weaned child shall put his hand on 
the cockatrice’s den. ‘When to this 
is added what the beloved John 
saw and heard in the Revelation ; 
that the saints are to live and reign 
a thousand years, with Christ on 
earth ; we may be tempted to con- 
clude, as some have actually done, 
that in the literal sense, Christ shall 
again come on earth, and remain a 
thousand years: during which all 
sin and wickedness, pain, disease, 
and death, shall be banished from 
the world. But a little reflection 
upon the nature of man, and the 
connexion that revealed religion 
has had, from the beginning, with 
the progress of society, will bring 
us to a lower standard of estima- 
tion; yet high enough to aatisfy 
the desires of ardent piety. It will 
lead us to acquiesce in the less 
figurative language of Isaiah, when 
he says, They shall beat their swords 
into plough-shares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks : nation shall not 
liftup sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more. They 
shall not hurt nor destroy, in all my 
holy mountain: for the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea. 

The foregoing language indicates 
nothing more, than that the time 
is coming when wars shall cease to 
disturb the tranquillity and happi- 
ness of society, throughout the 
world ; when all shall be united in 
one great family. The reason of 
which is assigned ; the knowledge 

the Lord shall be universally dif- 
) be among men—All shall know 
and embrace the true religion—It 
shal) be professed in its spirit and 
power—Then, in the language of 
the Prophet Daniel, The saints of 
the Most High shall take the king- 
dom, and possess the kingdom for 


ever, even for ever and ever. Here 
let it be asked, what is there in all 
this, that can shock even the faith 
of that overweaning philosophy, 
which becomes restive under the 
restraints of Divine Wisdom, con- 
tained in the written word of God. 
Let us, for once, condescend to its 
demands, to be guided only by the 
evidence of facts, and see to what 
conclusions they will conduct the 
rational mind. Nearly six thousand 
years have now rolled away, since 
the human race began to exist. Or 
to make one concession more, we 
will say four thousand ; for nearly 
so far back reaches the evidence of 
that history, which claims not to be 
inspired. During this time, there 
has been a gradual, and almost uni- 
form improvement in the condition 
of society. The arts that contri- 
bute to the more comfortable ac- 
commodation of the body, have 
grown up, by discovery upon dis- 
covery ; lessening the need of bodi- 
ly labour, and putting it in the pow- 
er of a greater proportion of men, 
to dedicate their time to mental im- 
provements. Hence the prospect 
is continually opening into the works 
and designs of the Creator. The 
understanding is invigorated and 
sharpened, to penetrate the dark 
mysteries of nature. Itis enlarged 
to grasp at worlds, once unseen by 
man .Reason is more and more 
unshackled, and left free to exert 
herself in the search of truth. 

Amidst all this, it cannot be denied 
that the arrangements of civil socie- 
ty have been improved, and render- 
ed more and more conducive to 
order and tranquillity, to the peace 
and happiness of individuals. Un- 
godly ambition is restrained, and 
reduced under the control of right 
reason, and a regard to the true in- 
terests of communities. And the 
calamities of war, when it does ex: 
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exist, are moderated almost to a 
civil game, compared with what 
they were, within the reach of 
common history to delineate. Tak- 
ing all this into view, it may surely 
be argued, that the same progress 
will continue. And if so, what 
should hinder our coming to the 
conclusion concerning such a Mil- 
lennium, as the word of God leads 
us to expect; even without having 
recourse to inspiration ? 

The foregoing state of facts 
should have their weight. But here 
werestnot. The religion dispens- 
ed froin heaven to men, is adapted 
to the condition of men, or it is not 
worthy the wisdom of God. Being 
such, it must be adapted to that 
state of progression, in which men 
are placed. And in fact so we find 
it. Ina greater or less degree, it 
is combined with the actual state of 
improvement and civilization. In 
the wisdom of God, according to 
the administration of his holy pro- 
vidence, it seems designed so to be. 
It has shone in its purity, or been 
overloaded with corruptions ; as 
the light of science has risen or 
declined. And well it may do so; 
for it constitutes a principal object 
of science. It invites, by the most 
cogent motives, the exercise of the 
mental powers; and thus fosters 
the cultivation of all the branches 
of knowledge. They all grow up 
together by its kindly influence, 
constituting a goodly tree, for the 
refreshment and comfort of man. 

The religion of God’s appoint- 
ment has always depended, to a 
certain extent, on human exertions, 
for its diffusion. And at the pre- 


sent day, it is spreading itself into 
all parts of the world by these ex- 
ertions, beyond all former exam- 
ple. And why is it, but because 
the light of science shines brighter 
than in any age before? 


These 


facts, combined with revelation, 
lead us to look forward with elevat- 
ed hope, to the glorious time, 
when the wolf and the lamb, the 
lion and the fatling, shall lie dowa 
together. Not indeed that any now 
living may expect to see the time. 
But we may say, that preparation 
for it is advancing, faster than in 
former ages. 

It becomes not us to attempt te 
point out the time : That much yet 
remains to be done, before it can 
commence, is obvious. More than 
seven-eighths of the human race 
remain to be converted ; and more 
than one half to be reclaimed from 
barbarism, or the complete savage 
state. Notwithstanding all this, 
piety will not stagger in its faith. 
A wise God reigns ; whose word is 
yea and amen. He can work by 
seemingly dimiautive means. By 
his providence, he can open a way 
into the wilderness, for the ransom- 
ed of the Lord to pass over; and it 
shall blossom as the rose. God can 
calm the boisterous ocean, or what 
shall amount to the same thing, he 
can teach man knowledge, by which 
it may be navigated in perfect safe- 
ty. Intercourse from country to 
country may be thus facilitated ; 
and the gospel spread even by the 
merchant, whose object is gain ; or 
by the more legitimate means, the 
consecrated missionary, who is now 
deterred by the fear of a watery 
grave. The civilizing arts, along 
with Christianity, may plant them- 
selves among the Osage Indians; 
may reach the islands of the Pact- 

fic; may penetrate the centre of 
Africa ; and cause ber sabie sons 
to rejoice in releasemert from 
slavery. The ennobling doctrines 
of the gospel may pu-ify the heart 
of the proud Mahometan, and con- 
sign the Alcoran to oblivion—con- 
vict the worshipper of Juggernaut, 
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and quench the funeral-pile of the 
Brahmin—May reach the heart of 
the impious Graud Lama of Thibet ; 
who seis himself in the place of 
God, and overiurn his temple.— 
They may yet reach the court of 
Pekin, and enlighten the benighted 
understanding of the civilized Chz- 
nese, Inducing them to forsake the 
school of their venerated Confucius, 
and enlist themselves among the 
followers of Christ. All these won- 
derful changes are within the reach 
of human means, and human exer- 
tions. And when we reflect that 
these exertions will certainly be 
reinforced by divine aid, can we 
doubt of their success? Faith in 
the promises of God replies, /Vo. 
Pious trust in his veracity says, JVo. 
And let overweaning philosophy, 
which would be thought the friend 
of virtue, and a well-wisher to hu- 
man happiness, reflect a while, and 
learn to say, No. For the time 
shall surely come, when all shall 
know the Lord, from the least to the 
greatest, 

And not to fear prophesying, on 
a subject like this; let us suppose 
the glorious time to have come; 
and inquire what must be the con- 
dition of human society. From the 
view already taken, we are not to 
believe all evils, of every kind, are 
to be removed, and all imperfec- 
tions supplied. There certainly is 
room for a wide difference between 
our present imperfect state, and 
that to which our rational nature 
may arrive, without bordering on 
the perfection of heavenly ennjoy- 
ment. In the first place, then, all 
are to agree in the truths of reli- 
gion : Consequently, one abundant 
source Of unpleasant feelings, un- 
charitable Censures, contention and 
strife, will be dried up. But all 
will not only profess the truth, but 
will feel it, in its spirit and power: 


Consequently, that peace and good 
will to men, which the Christian re- 
ligion breathes, will prevail. That 
truth and justice which it incul- 
cates, will be practised ; and there- 
fore numerous causes of controver- 
sy will be removed ; and the time 
taken up in adjusting them, all re- 
served for better purposes. In- 
temperate enjoyment, indulgence 
of the unruly passions, is now the 
original source of much the greater 
part of the diseases that torment, 
and finally sweep the human race 
to the grave. Let then these pas- 
sions be curbed, by the influence 
of the gospel, and the operations of 
divine grace on the hearts of men ; 
and how many months and years of 
languor and pain, now lost through- 
out the world, might be usefully 
occupied to the common good ; not 
to say any thing of the time and 
funds bestowed upon the healing 
art? All this will be saved, and 
appropriated to increase the gene- 
ral stock of enjoyments. When to 
this time-saving fund, we add the 
hours, months, years, nay and 
whole lives, spent by many in idle 
lounging, gambling, or frivolous 
amusements, and all of it appropri- 
ated to useful occupations, what a 
saving does this consideration pre- 
sent to our minds? And every one 
who actually feels the influence of 
the gospel in his heart, will make 
this saving, for his own and the 
general good. As things now are, 
in the most useful of all occupa- 
tions, that of public instruction, how 
much time is wasted, through want 
of integrity, or skill in the instruct- 
or! How much is thrown away 
upon the perverse and untractable ! 
Let youth and all who are under 
instruction, be at the same time 
possessed of the teachable spirit of 
the gospel, and thousands might be 
instructed with the labour that 1s 
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now required for dozens. And 

that this shall in those biessed days 

be the case, is certain ; forall shall 

know the Lord, from the least to the 
reatest. 

All the before noticed sinks of 
previous time, being filled up, 
rendered fertile, and productive of 
blessings to society, there remains 
yet another account, another fund, 
far more saving than all these unit- 
ed; for they shall learn war no 
more. Ungodly ambition, thirst of 
unrighteous power and dominion, 
being curbed and brought into sub- 
jection to the blessed precepts of 
him, who taught as never man 
taught, differences, if any arise, 
shall be adjusted by the arbitra- 
ment of reason and eternal justice : 
And no more shall the sword be 
drawn, to be stained with human 
blood. What a flood of reflections 
here rush upon the mind, and 
swell the benevolent heart! What 
a world of brilliant pictures swim 
before the pleased imagination ! 
One hardly knows where to begin ; 
what first to select. From the ar- 
mory where the equipments of war 
are fabricated, the glittering sword, 
the polished gun, and the fire- 
sporting cannon are forged, to the 
enlistment of soldiers, the training 
and marshalling of armies; the 
pomp and ceremony of camps ; the 
warlike tower and battlement ; the 
horrid din and confusion of battle, 
neighing steed, the roaring can- 
non, the rattling drum, the triumph- 
ant shout, the dying groan, and 
garments rolled in blood, all shall 
be hushed and still. The misera- 
ble inhabitants of besieged towns, 
shall no more fly from their dwell- 
ings, wrapped in flames, rending 
the air with shrieks, and calling 
aloud to heaven for vengeance ona 
victorious soldiery, inflamed with 
every brutal passion. No more 
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shall the corrupted heart of man 
dream of misnamed glory, in such 
revoliing scenes. The premature 
widow and orphan shall no more 
unavailingly lament the siaugbter 
of what is now called the well- 
fought field. Millions of healthy 
and vigorous youth shall be permit- 
ted to prolong their lives, to be a 
comfort to parents, and to train up 
their offspring in virtue and holi- 
ness. ‘Taking into account the nu- 
merous millions expended in the 
equipment of armies and navies ; 
the time thrown away in marching 
and counter-marching, or lounging 
in camps and fortifications ; to- 
gether with. the sacrifice of human 
life, the sum swells on the imagina- 
tion beyond all attempt to compute 
its amount ; and we stand confound- 
ed at the folly and madness of sin- 
ful man. 

Should it be here asked, to what 
purposes are all these savings of 
time to be directed ; the answer is 
obvious. Let the soil be cultivated 
with a hundred fold accuracy, and 
a thousand fold production, for the 
sustenance of multiplied millions. 
Let fens be filled up, or drained 
and rendered fertile. Let rivers 
and arms of the sea be embanked. 
Let mountains be levelled, roads 
improved, and canals intersect con- 
tinents, to facilitate intercourse and 
mutual communication. “Let the 
bowels of the earth be ransacked, 
and new, or more abundant mine- 
rals brought up, for the improve- 
ment of the mechanic arts. Let 
the ocean be navigated in safety, 
by increased thousands, under the 
guidance of far more enlightened 
science. Let all these things take 
place, and none will need be idle ; 
none will wish to be so, when im- 
pressed, as ali will be, with a be- 
coming sense of their dignity, as ra- 
tional creatures, and the servants of 
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a wise Creator. This being the case 
with all, it must elevate the human 
mind witha generous & unquencha- 
ble ardour in pursuit of knowledge. 
That quibbling and sophisticating 
logic, which has so long, and still is 
so much occupying the thoughts 
of many ; that opposttion of science, 
falsely so called; which disputes 
and wrangles for victory, and not 
truth ; which seeks fame and per- 
sonal emolument, and not the good 
of men, will be banished the earth. 
Pure truth, unadulterated with er- 
ror, unclouded with selfish, or si- 
nister motives, will be the object, 
at which all will aim in their mental 
researches. This object they will 
pursue, aided by the invigorating 
spirit of true religion, with an ar- 
dour and success, that we cannot 
now conceive: And their ultimate 
motive will be, to promote purity 
and holiness in the lives and con- 
versations of men, to the glory of 
God, and the honour of his holy 
name. Let squeamish philosophy 
pronounce all this an enthusiastic 
dream; the phantom of a heated 
imagination. It 1s at least adream, 
out of which no friend of the hu- 
man race would wish to be awak- 
ed: Adream to which ardent piety 
and genuine faith must persever- 
mgly cling: leaving to him, who 
disposes all events in infinite wis- 
dom, to arrange the means, and 
settle the time, when it shall be- 
come a reality; always praying, 
Thy kingdom come, thy will be done. 


—_- 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


The privileges, blessings and pros- 


pects of the Christian. 


Tue privileges, the immediate 
blessings, and the future prospects 


of the Christian, are great, joyful 
and glorious. 

The privileges of the Christian 
are great. Unto him it is given to 
know the true God, and the only 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Unto him it 
is given to be united to God, by 
faith and love; and in the ordi- 
nances of his Church, to enter into 
covenant with him; and to receive 
the pardon of sin, the pledges of 
his favour, and the consolation of 
his Spirit. 

The immediate blessings of the 
Christian are joyful. He knows 
the nature and character of God, 
and has a full and explicit revela- 
tion of his will. He partakes of 
the mercies of redeeming love. 
His sins are washed away in the 
fountain of the Lamb’s blood. He 
is reconciled to God, through the 
merits and mediation of Jesus 
Christ. To him is given a title to 
an inheritance incorruptible, unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away. 
He numbers among his richest mer- 
cies, the assurance of God’s special 
care and protection, the express- 
ions of his favour and loving kind- 
ness, the confidence of an interest 
in one who is mighty to save, the 
constant assistance, comfort and 
sanctification of the divine spirit, 
and the hope of eternal blessedness 
in the world beyond the grave. 

The future prospects of the 
Christian are glorious. He knows 
that this life, so full of trouble, of 
sorrow and affliction, will be soon 
terminated, and that his body, after 
a few more years have passed 
away, must moulder to its native 
dust. And though nature shrinks 
with horror from the contemplation 
of that hour of gloom, when life 
has attained its utmost limit, yet it 
is here that his prospect expands 
and brightens. The Christian be- 
holds, with the eye of faith, as at a 
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distance indeed, but realizes as 
present the morn of the resurrec- 
tion, the reanimation of his corpo- 
real system, the assembling of the 
world at the tribunal of God, his 
acquittal there, and his -ascension 
with his judge and the armies of 
attendant angels, into the realms of 
bliss and glory, to dwell for ever in 
the presence and perfect fruition 
of God. 

Thus great are the privileges, 
thus joyful are the immediate bless- 
ings, and thus glorious are the fu- 
ture prospects of the Christian— 
not of the cold, negligent and sinful 
Christian, who, living without God, 
and a stranger to the consolations 
of the gospel, prefers the cares and 
interests of the world, or his indo- 
lence, ease and pleasure, to the 
service of God, and the happiness 
which should be the chief object 
of his affections ; but of the pious 
and zealous Christian, who, abiding 
in the fear and love of God, bas his 
thoughts occupied with the con- 
cerns of eternity, and his affections 
placed on the happiness and glory 
of heaven ; of the Christian, whose 
heart is changed, and who, walking 
faithfully in that course of life to 
which he is called, is conformed in 
all his actions to the will of God. 

There are indeed many who are 
called Christians ; but is there not 
reason to fear that there are few, 
who sustain that character which 
becomes the disciples of Jesus 
Christ, and which will be required 
of them? Are they not for the 
most part indifferent to the com- 
mandments of him, who * died for 
them, that he might redeem them 
from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works ?”’ Are they notluke- 
warm on the subject of vital and 
active piety and holiness ; and in 
regard to the concerns of their im. 
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mortal souls in the world of spirits ? 
Do they earnestly improve their 
great privileges? Is their faith- 
fulness to their master such, that 
they enjoy the present blessings of 
his gospel? And is the character 
which they have sustained so pious 
and holy, that they can rejoice in 
their prospect in the other world ? 
The privileges—the blessings— 
and the prospects—held out to his 
disciples by our blessed Master, 
cannot profit, nor in any way bene- 
fit the unholy and impenitent 
Christian. He must be for ever 
banished from God, and the happi- 
ness of heaven. But that Christian 
who improves the opportunities 
and means of grace and salvation, 
with diligence and ardour, and con- 
scientiously endeavours to walk 
worthy of his holy vocation, shall 
be benefitted by the great privile- 
ges bestowed upon him, shall enjoy 
the present blessing of the gospel, 
and shall finally realize his glorious 
prospects in the eternal world. 


Y. R. E. 


en ae 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Every scribe, which is instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven, is like 
unto a man that ts an householder, 
which bringeth forth out of his trea- 
sure things new and old.—Mat. xiii 
52. 


Ienatius, Bishop of Antioch, 
comes next in the order of time; 
having been personally acquainted 
with the inspired Apostle Joun, 
and living a few years into the se- 
cond century. He shall be permit- 
ted to speak by his martyrdom, as 
narrated by one, who appears to 
have been an eye-witness of the 
fortitude, with which he met death, 
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in its most terrible form; having 
been sentenced to be torn to pieces, 
and devoured by wild beasts, for 
the amusement of the Roman popu- 
lace. A spectacle this, not at all 


uncominon, at which hundreds of 


thousands used to attend. Here 
we may well exclaim, Merciful 
God! could such ferocity exist 


amoug a people, who boasted of 


their civilization and refinement ? 
So it certainly was. And blessed 
be the same God, that the religion, 
in defence of which Ignatius suffer- 
ed, and no doubt in some conside- 


rable degree, by the influence of 


his example, in about two centau- 
ries, prevailed in the Roman em- 
pire, and banished from the world 
such barbarous manners. 


Having asked and obtained liber- 
ty, by letter, to prepare the minds 
of the sorrowing brethren at Rome, 
for what was to take place, he was 
hurried away from Sinyrna; being 
urged by the soldiers, that they 
might arrive in season tor the spec- 
tacles in that great city ; where he 
was going to be exposed to fierce 
wild beasts, in sight of the popu- 
lace ; and obtain a crown of right- 
eousness by such a contest. He 
touched at Troas; and thence by 
land through Macedonia, by the 
way of Philippr, to the sea-shore at 
Epidamnum. Here taking ship, 
he crossed the Adriatic, and thence 
into the Tyrhenian Sea; passing 
the islands and cities on the coast. 
At length Puteoli came in sight, 
where he earnestly wished to go 
on shore, that he might follow the 
footsteps of the Apostle Paul.* But 
a strong breeze springing up astern 
would not permit the ship to make 
the shore: so leaving his blessing 
and his love for the brethren there, 


* Acts, ch. xxvii. 


he sailed by. The next day and 
night we were wafted onward by 
the favouring wind, much against 
our inclination : lamenting that we 
were so soon to be separated ; but 
perfectly according to his wishes ; 
that he might the sooner depart 
from the world, and be with his 
Lord, whom he loved. Thus sail- 
ing, we reached the Roman Port. 
so called; where being near re- 
ceiving immortal glory, and the 
soldiers complaining of our slow- 
ness, the Bishop cheertully second- 
ed their urgency. 

Hence early in the morning we 
were hurried away. And as the 
faine of the holv M irtyr’s atrival 
was spread abroad, we met them 
flocking from all quarters, full of 


joy and fear; joy that they were 


blessed with an opportunity of 
speaking with him, and fear, when 
they reflected that such a man was 
conducting to death. Some, who 
seemed exger and solicitous to at- 
tempt quieting the populace, that 
so good a man might not be expos- 
ed to death, he gently rebuked ; 
requested them to be silent. And 
knowing well the dispositions of 
men, he kindly saluted all; and 
requested their good wishes ; es- 
pecially those to whom he had be- 
fore written, urging them not to 
envy one who was hastening to his 
Lord. Then all kneeling “down, 
he prayed to the Son of God for the 
churches; that the persecution 
might cease ; and for the brethren, 
that they might live together in uni- 
ty: So he was hurried into the 
amphitheatre. There standing he 
said ; ** Men, Romans, and ye spec- 
tators of the present contest, these 
things happen unto me, not for any 
wickedness of mine; nor shall I 
suffer the punishment of any crime ; 
but that | m.y attain unto my God: 

with the iad of whom | am actu- 
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ated; and for whom [I ardently 
long. 1 am made his corn; and 
am to be ground by the teeth of 
wild beasts, that I may become 
bread fit for his table.’ Immedi- 
ately he was thrust forward, ac- 
cording to the sentence of Cesar, 
before made known, on the last 
day of the spectacles, being a high 
day, as the Romans think, and call- 
ed in their language the Thirteenth ; 
at which immense multitudes as- 
semble; and thus was he exposed 
to their furious yawning jaws, near 
the temple: And thus the desire 
of this holy martyr, /gnatius, was 
fulfilled ; according to what is writ- 
ten, The desire of the upright is ac- 
ceptable. For, that the sad office 
of collecting his remains might oc- 
casion little trouble to the breth- 
ren, as he had betore expressed by 
letter, so his wishes were accom- 
plished. Nothing of his holy relics 
remained, but a few of the hardest 
bones. ‘These were carried to 
Antioch, and there deposited in a 
linen casement ; there to remain an 
inestimable treasure, bequeathed to 
the holy Church, by the favour of 
the blessed Martyr. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


The God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 2 Corinthians ix. 31. 
Ephesians i. 3. Colossians ii. 2. 
1 Peteri. 3. in allthese passages 
the conjunction Kas is erroneously 
rendered and. This English con- 
junction implies addition to the 
subject of the sentence ; as though 
God, and the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, were different beings : 
a sense foreign to the uniform lan- 
guage of the New Testament. It 
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should have been even; God even 
the Father. ‘This conjunction im- 
plies apposition, or accumulative 
description of the same subject ; 
and may frequently be altogether 
omitted in the English, without in- 
jury to the sense. In the above 
manner, the same words are seve- 
ral times rendered in our transla- 
tion ; «8s in Romans xv. 6. and 2 Co- 
rinthians 1. 3. God, even the Father. 
What should have occasioned this 
difference, it is difhcult to conjec- 
ture. 


That ye may be partakers of the 
divine nature. 2 Peteri. 4. Here 
the definite article the is erroneous- 
ly used. In the original there is 
no article. And consequently, ac- 
cording to the Greek idiom, there 
should not have been the definite in 
English. The passage thus trans- 
lated implies an impossibility. The 
Divine Nature is incommunicable 
to any mere creature. And be- 
sides the noun duos, according to 
the usage of good Greek writers, 
may as well be rendered temper or 
disposition, us nature. Thus the 
passage will read, That ye may be 
partakers of a divine temper ; 1. e. 
a temper of goodness and holiness, 
like God. 


He that doeth righteousness, 7s 
righteous, even as he is righteous. 
1 John iii. 7 Here there is a want 
of perspicuity in the sense, charge- 
able not so much upon the fault of 
the translators, as to a desert in our 
language. Where we have but 
one personal pronoun, he, the Greek 
has two, aurog and exsivog; the for- 
mer is used when the antecedent is 
obvious and plain ; and the latter, 
where it is more distant, and re- 
quiring to be more definitely point- 
ed out, somewhat in the manner as 
we use former and latter. For this 
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deficiency, in cases like the one 
under consideration, there is no 
adequate remedy, but to repeat the 
noun, instead of using the pronoun. 
Thus the passage will read, He 
that doeth righteousness is righteous, 
even as God is righteous. 


—_— 
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Ir is generally known, that the ca- 
nons of the General Convention require 
our Bishops, at the opening of tle an- 
nual Conventions in their respective 
dioceses, to deliver an address, detailing 
the most important transactions of the 
year, and adverting to such subjects of 
ecclesiastical legislation, as in their 
view the exigences of the Church may 
seem to require. The station and cha- 
racter of the several Bishops, render 
these documents of great value, and in 
no inconsiderable degree interesting to 
the Church generally. We consider 
them very important, and deserving a 
place in our periodical religious jour- 
nals: and it is our intention to insert 
them inthe Magazine—taking the li- 
berty to abridge the accounts of Epis- 
copal visitations, changes, &c. as these 
occupy a considerable space, and the 
details are of no very particular inter- 
est, out of the diocese in which they 
are delivered. 


Bisuorp Bowen’s JIddress to the 


Convention of South-Carolina. 


My Brethren of the Clergy, and of the 
Laity,— 


Tue statement which it is my 
duty to make to you on this occa- 
sion, of the occurrences and trans- 
actions of the year, in which as 
members of this Convention we 
are interested, needs not any long 
suspension of its business. In St. 


ge Bishop Bowen's Address. 


Luke’s Parish, a new building 
erected near the original Parish 
Church, on ground given for the 
purpose by John Guerard, Esq. 
has been consecrated. This edifice 
has been erected by a liberal effort 
of pious zeal, on the part of the 
members of this parish ; and is an 
honourable memorial of the effica 
cy of the ministry among them, as 
well as of a reverence for the sanc 
tuary, which a too parsimonious 
appropriation of the ability held at 
the hands of the Lord of the Sanc 
tuary, could not satisfy. The whol 
number of persons confirmed, ts 
107.—Ordinations, 7. The pre 
sent number of candidates is 5. 

Of changes which have occurred 
since our last meeting, | have first 
to refer, with a sorrow of which 
you all cannot but be partakers, to 
that occasioned by the death of the 
Rev. Mr. Gilbert. Rector of Grace 
Church, Sullivan’s Island, and Pro 
fessor of Mathematics in Charleston 
College He fell, among the many 
victims of pestilence, in October 
last; and the Church of which he 
was Rector, has wept in his death. 
the loss of a pious, able and much 
esteemed and respected minister 
Indeed, not to that particular con 
gregation and community only, but 
to our Church and Society in gene- 
ral, his loss is greater than J can 
express. He was in every relation 
and character which Providence 
had given him to sustain, well enti 
tled to the esteem he so largely en 
joyed. As the father of a family. 
as a minister of Christ, and as an 
instructor of youth, his death has 
been, and must continue to be deep- 
ly felt, and reasonably deplored. 
But, while we indulge a chastened 
sorrow on account of the calamity 
which it has pleased the Lord to 
bring upon our Church, in the re- 
moval of this estimable and yalued 
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brother, let us not be unmindful of 
the goodness which has exempted 
our Church, as to its Clergy, so 
generally, from the afflictions of the 
year ; and permitted an enlarge- 
ment of their number, under cir- 
cumstances encouraging to our 
hopes, of their increased collect- 
ive usefulness and honour. The 
removal of the Rev. Mr. Adams, 
lately Professor of Mathematics in 
Brown University, into this Dio- 
cese, and the addition of six other 
Clergymen to our number, by ordi- 
nation, are pleasing circumstances, 
well calculated to affect comforta- 
bly the mind, which, as to the con- 
dition and character of our Church, 
looks with solicitude to the future. 

The provision which was men- 
tioned to you at the last Conven- 
tion, for the accommodation of the 
poor of our communion in the city, 
at public worship, has been since 
completed ; and the Church which 
you were informed was building, 
having been consecrated, is in re- 
gular use by a minister acting in 
the capacity of Domestic Missiona- 
ry. 

The Protestant Episcopal Socie- 
ty forthe advancement of Christian- 
ity in South-Carolina, continues 
usefully to prosecute the objects of 
its institution. Missionary services 
are now, by its means, extended to 
some of the middle districts of the 
state, to Pendleton and Cheraw in 
the upper, and to several places in 
the lower. Let me be permitted 
again earnestly to solicit for this 
Society, the patronage of all mem- 
bers of our Church. It has been 
instrumental of great good, and 
would be of more, if its claims were 
noticed according to their plain, 
unquestionable, intrinsic merit. 

Of our General Seminary, it 
were scarcely allowable that I 
should make no mention. It has 


been favoured with your liberal 
interest in its welfare ; and its con- 
dition and prospects, at every such 
meeting as the present, must be to 
you a subject of solicitude and in- 
quiry. It is grateful to me, to be 
authorized to report to you re- 
specting these, that they are better 
than when we last were together 
here. Important measures, wisely 
adapted to the advancement of the 
interests of the institution, were 


adopted by the annual meeting of 


the ‘Trustees, in July last ; and the 
hopes of its friends are in some 
happy degree animated. Still there 
is occasion, in contemplating the 
state of this institution, in reference 
to the numbers and wealth of the 
members of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States, to 
apprehend, that either the right 
steps have not yet been taken to 
bring its claims duly under their 
attention, or that it is vain to ex- 
pect them to act with a common 
and concentrated feeling, upon 
subjects, the most urgently and 
worthily demanding it. The Semi- 
nary is still inadequately endowed, 
and is supported more by the dis- 
interested zeal of its faculty, than 
the liberality of the Church. The 
purpose adopted of permanently 
locating it in buildings to be erected 
for its accommodation, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the city of New- 
York, affords encouragement to 
hope, that it will soon present it 
self more conspicuously and intel 
ligibly to all, as an object of safe 
and satisfactory benefaction. From 
the known generosity of the enter- 
prizing and energetic community, in 
which its seat is fixed, much Is rea- 
sonably expected. 

| have only further, in conclud- 
ing, to express as usual to my 
brethren of the Clergy, the solici- 
tude | feel, that in the business 
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which we in common have in hand, 
we may be found faithful. They 
will bear with me, even should 
I seem importunate with them on 
the subject, while | urge the im- 
portance of the utmost industry of 
service in our several places. which 
circumstances will possibly permit. 
In some instances, the portion of 
the year is less than the half of it, 
in which it seems to be regarded 
safe or necessary to remain in the 
scene of duty. In such cases, | 
need not say, there is not a day to 
spare, from the most active and 
efficient occupation of which we 
are capable ; and especially as to 
the duties of our ministry among 
those who must, during our ab- 
sence from them, be without any 
pastoral instruction and attentions. 
J am ignorant of the character of 
no one who ts inthe exercise of the 
pastoral functions among us, and | 
am confident | do not err, in enter- 
taining the assurance, that there is 
no one to whom it 1s indifferent, 
whether all be done that may, 
within the sphere of his bounden 
duty, to make his office useful in 
promoting the divine glory and hu- 
man happiness. Yet there may be 
on the part of some of my breth- 
ren, yet comparatively inexperti- 
enced in the ministry, ap uncon- 
scious oversight of claims on their 
pastoral attention. People of the 
humbler descriptions of life, may, 
in our country-places, not prefer 
their claim on our notice, by an 
attendance on the offices we stated- 


by Bishop Hobart. 


solicitude and attention. Let us 
earnestly deprecate the reproach 
from our Church, that the rich and 
the poor should not meet together in 
it before the Lord, their common 
maker. 

My brethren of the Laity will 
indulge me with the liberty to sug- 
gest, how much the Clergy, in the 
performance of their duties, need 
their unwearied kindness and sup- 
port. They are aware of the dif- 
ficulties and inconveniences, with 
which, in some instances, faithful 
ministers of Christ have to con- 
tend, in the prosecution of their 
duties. I cannot but be painfully 
solicitous to see these as much as 
possible lessened, and am persuad- 
ed that no Christian mind can be 
indifferent that they should be. 
There is nothing which, either as 
Christians or citizens, we consist- 
ently can more earnestly desire, 
than that the moral efficacy of the 
ministry may pervade the whole 
system of society, and be seen upon 
the character and conduct of all 
classes of people. I need not de- 
tain you, to show that this cannot 
be, if the provision is withheld, 
which is necessary to enable those 
entrusted with it, to perform its 
duties. In many places of this 
Diocese, there is a liberality exer- 
cised, in making such provision, 
which, taken in reference to num- 
bers, will scarcely be found in any 
place, in any other. May its hon- 
orable example diffuse its influence 
wherever circumstances make it 


ly administer. They are not the necessary. N. BOWEN. 
less, for that reason, entitled to our 
—> 
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Review of Bishop Hobart’s Sermons. 
(Continued.) 


Dir FERENT minds will judge dif- 


ferently concerning the form and 
structure of sermons. It is ques- 
tioned by some, whether a formal 
distribution of them into distinct 
heads be advantageous. Dr. Blair, 
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whose critical taste is not question- 
ed, thinks it is advisable. It cer- 
tainly enables the hearer more ef- 
fectually to comprehend and retain 
what he hears. And it should be 
added, that the writer is thereby 
prevented from running at random, 
in pursuit of any favourite thought 
that may cross his mind. He can 
thus be more systematic and order- 
ly. The number of divisions can 
never be settled. This must al- 
ways depend on the nature of the 
subject; and consequently, in some 
cases more, and in others less. 
And in these sermons, the division 
is always stated in clear, simple, 
and concise language, calculated to 
impress the whole subject on the 
mind, and serve as a guide to the 
hearer or reader, preparing him to 
anticipate what is coming, and to 
embrace the whole in one compre- 
hensive view. They thus require 
no labour of thought, no recur- 
rence back to the preceding parts, 
to preserve the chain of connect- 
ion. Allis plain and intelligible ; 
and we are led delightfully along 
his current of thought, from begin- 
ning to end ;_ and thus cordially ac- 
quiesce in the conclusion to which 
itis his object to bring the mind of 
his reader. 

Sermons, actually delivered from 
the sacred desk, from the nature of 
the case, are intended to be acom- 
plete piece of composition ; hav- 
ing, according to rhetorical rule, a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. 
This is remarkably the case with 
the sermons under consideration. 
In every one of them, some promi- 
nent subject is distinctly announced 
in the beginning, lucidly discussed 
in the main body of the discourse, 
and closed with an improvement. 
This uniformity of structure may, 
perhaps, by the fastidious critic, 
disposed to censure, be deemed a 


blemish ; and he may be disposed 
to say, that in some instances, two 
or three might have been consoli- 
dated into one, under one text, but 
extended to the same amount of 
matter, as they now contain, and 
the same number of Discourses. 
Be this as it may, were it consist- 
ent with the confined limits of our 
Publication, to attempt an out-line 
of the whole would not be useful. 
A selection shall therefore be made 
of some few, that appear most pro- 
minent for their matter or manner ; 
and this with less regard to the 
order in which they are placed in 
the volumes, than to the import- 
ance of their subjects, inthe Christ- 
ian scheme of doctrines. The au- 
thor will thus have an opportunity 
to speak for himself ; and the read- 
er to judge, whether the merits of 
the work have been justly appre- 
ciated, in the foregoing remarks. 
We shall begin with the Sermon on 
Miracles, which affords a specimen 
of the argumentative turn of the 
Author. 


I. We assert that miracles are possi- 
ble. 

To deny this position, would be to 
limit the omnipotence of God. Mira- 
cles are a suspension of the established 
laws of nature; events plainly contra- 
ry to the regular operation of these 
laws ; works, undeniably abuve human 
power. 

It is absurd and impious to assert, 
that the laws of nature are so fixed and 
unalterable, that it is impossible, even 
for him who established them, to sus- 
pend or to change their operativns. 

Shail we say, that the almighty Mak- 
er of the universe, he who * stretched 
out the heavens, and laid the founda- 
tions of the earth, and gave to the sea 
its bounds ;* and who established those 
laws which preserve the worlds in order 
and harmony, hath not power over the 
works of his hands; to change their 
operations, and to suspend their laws : 


* Psalm cir. 
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If he has not this power, he is no long- 
er the Lord God omnipotent, reigning 
in heaven, and doing his will among the 
inhabitants of t!.e earth: the creature 
is then independent of the Creator ; the 
thing made, of him that made it. The 
denial of the possibility of miracles re- 
sults in these impious conclusions. God 
is the Author of nature—he is the sove- 
reign Ruler of nature—he can there- 
fore at pleasure suspend. or alter its 
laws—he can confer on men the power 
of working miracles. 

II. But there is another point to be 
established—that miracles are not only 
possible, but probable. 

It may be admitted, that the omnipo- 
tent Author of nature possesses the 
power of suspending or changing the 
course of nature; and yet tle improba- 
bility of his thus interfering in the laws 
which he hath established, may be 
maintained. ‘To suppose that this in- 
terference was without some powerful 
motive, that the infinitely wise Creator 
of the universe would suspend or de- 
range its harmonious operations merely 
as an act of arbitrary pleasure, would 
attribute to him a caprice derogatory 
to his perfection and his wisdom. There 
must be some great and important rea- 
son, toinduce the almighty Ruler of the 
world to depart from the established 
course of the laws by which that world 
isgoverned. And is it impossible, that 
in the course of God’s government of 
free agents, no events can occur that 
would render a revelation of his will 
necessary ; and, of course, a display of 
miraculous power in the attestation of 
that will? 

Let us suppose that a race of ac- 
countable creatures had abused their 
free-agency, and had, in consequence, 
become ignorant of the attributes and 
will of their adorable Creator; and, 
that sunk in superstition, idolatry, and 
corruption, they possessed no means of 
rescue from this deplorable state. 
Would it be inconsistent with the per- 
fections of their gracions Maker to in- 
terpose for their relief? Would it be 
derogatory to his dignity, his majesty, 
and glory, to save the moral and ac- 
countable creatures whom he had call- 
ed into being? But to interpose in 
behalf of this fallen race; to rescue 
them from the darkness of error, and 


the condemnation of sin; to lead them 
into the path of truth aud duty; and to 
bring them to his everlasting favour ; it 
would be necessary that he should 
make to them a revelation of his will. 
And the most satisfactory evidence of 
the truth of this revelation, would be 
the miraculous powers which those ex- 
ercised, who promulgated it. For if 
they changed the laws of nature, they 
must be commissioned by the divine 
Author of nature. Here then we are 
arrived at the conclusion, that miracles 
are not only probable, but even neces- 
sary, to attest a revelation of God’s 
will, made to a race of fallen and ac- 
countable creatures. 

Sucha raceare mankind. Man was 
created a tree agent. He abused his 
free agency. He fell into error, and 
into sin. He became immersed in the 
grossest idolatry; transferring to the 
creature, to irrational animals, to per- 
ishable matter, the worship due to the 
pure and infinite Creator. Conscience 
excited the sense of guilt. He had no 
remedy with which to allay the fears of 
his troubled spirit. Sin reigned in his 
heart; he was unable to subdue its 
power. He could but dimly discover, 
in that light of tradition which corrupt 
reason had obscured, the perfections 
and the will of his Maker and Judge. 
He was utterly ignorant of the means 
of obtaining the favour of his offended 
Sovereign. The grave terminated his 
miserable career; and there all was 
darkness and doubt. 

Such was the wretched state of man. 
Reason was impotent to his rescue. 
For at this very period of spiritual 
darkness, error and corruption, in many 
subjects of physical and intellectual in- 
vestigation, reason exerted her most 
vigorous power, and shone with her 
brightest lustre. How then was man 
to be rescued from this spiritual dark- 
ness, this bondage to sin and death? 
Only by that being who made him, and 
by whom he was to be judged. Only 
by a revelation of the will of God, pro- 
viding the means of pardon, of holiness, 
and of everlasting life. 

Viewing, then, the fallen and sinful 
state of man, we are led to look for the 
interposition of his gracious Maker. 
We are prepared to expect a revelation 
from on high, suited to his necessities 
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But this revelation must come with au- 
thority and power; with an evidence 
silencing cavil, overcoming doubt, and 
inspiring confidence. We are thus ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that the mes- 
sengers by whom this divine revelation 
should be promulgated, would exercise 
those miraculous powers, which would 
entitle their message to credit, and the 
doctrines they delivered, to implicit 
confidence. 
Let us then inquire, 


III. Whether miraculous works were 
not wrought by Christ and his Apostles 
in attestation of his divine mission. 

That miracles were thus performed, 
we have the strongest evidence of his- 
torical testimony. The confidence 
which we place in credible testimony 
results from the constitution of our na- 
ture. Of numberiess events which we 
do not hesitate te believe, we have no 
proof but the testimony of others. De- 
stroy the evidence of testamony, aad 
vou blot out a large portion of the page 
of human knowledge: you abridge the 
sphere of intellectual activity; you ar- 
rest the intercourse of human society. 
The evidence of testimony is esseutial 
to man’s knowledge, to his activity, to 
his usefulness, to his comfort, to the 
purposes of sociai life. 

There is not any thing in the nature 
of miracles which can render them in- 
capable of being established by human 
testimony. Miracles are possible ; and 
as maokind needed a revelation from 
God, which could be most powerfully 
established by the display of miraculous 
powers, they are probable. The sub- 
ject, then, is reduced to the single 
question—Have we satisfactory testi- 
mony that Christ and his Apostles 
wrougbt miracles in attestation of his 
divine mission? Miracles meet us in 
every page of the record of his life. 
They were of such a nature as to defy 
imposture; and they were wrought 
in the presence of those who were 
disposed to disbelieve them. The eyes 
of the blind were opened, the tongue 
of the dumb loosened, the sick heal- 
ed, the dead raised, the powers of na- 
ture controlled—by a word. Thou- 


sanls viewed these astonishing exer- 
tions of divine power. 
And these miracles are recorded in 


books handed down to us from the pe- 

riod when it is professed these miracles 
were wrought; books containing the 
strongest proofs of the simplicity and 
sincerity of the writers, who sealed 
their testimony to the truth of the facts 
contained in them by their blood. If 
these miracles were never wrought, 
could the writings which proclaimed 
them have been imposed upon the 
world, at the time when it is asserted 
these miracles were performed ? There 
is the testimony of the friends and foes 
of Christianity, that at the period as- 
signed as the period of the performance 
of these miracles, these books appear- 
ed. Had the miracles been false, would 
not thousands have risen up to contra- 
dict them! Would it be possible, in 
the present day, for a set of illiterate 
fishermen to impose upon the world 
writings recording miracles which they 
never wrought? But the Apustles pub- 
lished books containing accounts of the 
most astonishing miracles; and no per- 
son contradicted them—the world re- 
ceived (hem as genuine—friends and 
foes ap, vealed to them—contending sects 
revered them. We receive them, at 
the present day, with the sanction of 
ages, supported by a weight of testimo- 
ny far greater than any that establishes 
the truth of other histories, which the 
most sceptical have never doubted. 
What! it may be said, did not the op- 
ponents of Christianity doubt the mira- 
cles of Christ and his Apostles? No, 
such is the fact; the primitive oppo- 
nents of Christianity confessed that 
Christ and his Apostles worked mira- 
cles; but ascribed their miraculous 
powers to a concert with the prince and 
powers of darkness—‘ they cast out 
devils through Beelzebub, the prince of 
devils.”»* We reject a supposition 
which is an outrage upon common 
sense, that the Apostles, holy, humble, 
self-denying men, proclaiming an hum- 
ble, an holy, and self-denying religion, 
which is designed to subvert the king- 
dom of Satan in the world, were in 
league with this prince of darkness. 
We have then the testimony of the foes 
of the Gospel, to the fact that its blessed 
Author and his Disciples wrought mira 

cles. 


* Matt. ix. 34. 
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It was heretofore remarked, that 
these sermons rarely stepped aside 
from the direct road towards illus- 
trating and enforcing the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Gospel. 
Whether the following passage shall 
be deemed a deviation, must de- 
pend on the view entertained of the 
state of the soul between death and 
the resurrection. It was unques- 


tionably the primitive faith of 


Christians, that it went neither to 
the triumphant enjoyment of Hea- 
ven, nor to the torments of the 
damned ; but remained in an inter- 
mediate state of joyful hope, or 


fearful expectation of the wrath of 


God. On this, which we appre- 
prehend to be the true doctrine, 
was afterwards engrafted the ab- 
surd fiction of Purgatory; from 
which the soul might be delivered 
by the prayers and masses of the 
priest. Out of this fiction grew 
enormous abuses ; the gratification 
of cupidity and avarice, among the 
unprincipled part of the clergy. 
At the Reformation, it was justly 
discarded, as unfounded in_ the 
Scriptures: And with it, many 
Protestants rejected also the true 
doctrine, on which it was engraft- 
ed. This is not the only instance 
in which truth has suffered, in con- 
sequence of having been combined 
with error. It is the lot of fallible 
man to make such mistakes. Let 
us then see what our Author has to 
say on the point in hand; taken 
from a sermon on the much contro- 
verted text, 1 Peter mi. 18, 19, 20. 
Being put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit: by which 
also he went and preached to the 
spirits in prison; which some time 
were disobedient, when once the long 
suffering of God waited in the days 
of Noah. Under this text, among 


other points, he inquires, 
What is this place to which Christ 


went in the interval between death and 
the resurrection ? 

Not the hell of torments. 

For Christ promised the penitent 
thief—** To day shalt thon be with me 
in Paradise.”* And the hell of tor- 
ments surely could not be the place to 
which, as to a place of joy and reward, 
Christ promised admittance to the re- 
pentant malefactor. Paradise denotes 
a place of rest and hope, and not a 
place of torment. 

Nor was the place to which Christ 
went in the interval between death and 
the resurrection, heaven, or the place 
of the final happiness of the just. For 
to heaven Christ did not ascend until 
after his resurrection, agreeably to his 
declaration to Mary Magdalen, ** Touch 
me not; for I am not yet ascended to 
my Father.”~ The final award of hap- 
piness, both in body and soul, to the 
righteous, and of torment in body and 
soul to the wicked, is not made until 
after the resurrection and judgment at 
the great day. Inthe interval, their 
souls abide in some invisible place, 
either in the joyful hope of happiness, 
or the tormenting anticipation of mise- 
ry, when the Lord Jesus comes to judg- 
ment. This invisible place is called, 
in our translation of the Bible, /el/, but 
is denoted in the origina! by a different 
word from that which signifies the hell 
oftorments. The word in the original 
denotes a secret, an invisible, a covered 
place. And this originally was the sig- 
nification of the word hell; though it is 
now generally used in its bad sense, to 
denote the place of torment. The 
Apostle Peter says expressly, that Da- 
vid spoke of Christ—*: Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in heli.”{ Christ there- 
fore was to bein that invisible place, 
styled hell. But he was not in hell be- 
fore bis death, neither can it be pre- 
tended that he was in hell after bis re- 
surrection. In this invisible abode, this 
place of departed spirits, he must there- 
fore have been in the interval between 
death and the resurrection. In that 
portion of this place, where repose the 
souls of the righteous, styled Paradise, 
the soul of the penitent thief, agreeably 
to the promise of Christ, was trauslat- 


* Luke xxiii. 43. + John xx. 17. 
t Acts ii. 2 
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ed. And thither Christ went and 
reached to the spirits in prison. 

ll. Why is the appellation ** prison” 
given to the place where the souls of 
the righteous abide between death and 
the resurrection ? 

It cannot be to the souls of saints a 
prism, considering that word as signi- 
fying a place of punishment; for to 
them it is a place of reward, io the anti- 
cipation of the happiness which awaits 
them at the resurrection. Still, as in 
this place they are in a state of seclu- 
sion—as it is a place which confines 
them from the consummation of bliss, 
both in body and soul, in God’s eternal 
kingdom—as it isa place, therefore, of 
incomplete felicity, to which, as well as 
to death, they are doomed in conse- 
quence of sin, and from which only the 
power of Christ is to translate them to 
a state of fulness of joy, it may be styled 
a prison. 

But the word in the original does not 
necessarily denote a prison. 

It may be translated, a place of safe 
keeping. And in this sense, in the place 
of the departed the souls of the right- 
eous are safely kept, by the power of 
him who is the Lord of life and death, 
in holy hope and peace, until he comes 
to give full redemption to bis people, 
and complete deliverance te hischosen ; 
advancing them to the seats of glory 
prepared for them from the foundation 
of the world. Ia this place the souls of 
the wicked also are safely kept, fearfully 
anticipating endlesss woe, until that aw- 
fulday, when the Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from heaven, to take ven- 
geance on his adversaries, to cast them 
intothat lake where the smoke of their 
torment ascendeth for ever and ever. 

Christ, then, after his crucifixion and 
death, went to the place of the depart- 
ed, to the spirits of the righteous, who 
were in safe keeping, to preach to them. 

Ill. But what was the subject of his 
preaching to them ? 

Not deliverance from pain of any 
kind. This is the fanciful interpretation 
of the Romanists, who assign, to the 
souls of the righteous, temporary suffer- 
ings in purgatory, until they are puri- 
fied from those infirmities with which 
they depart this life. But this doctrine 
of purgatory is wholly unfounded in 
Scripture, where the destiny of the 
VOL. IV.—nNo. 3. 
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righteous and of the wicked, as to the 
degree of final happiness or misery, is 
represented as unchangeably fixed at 
death. And it is a doctrine which has 
been the fruitful source of the grossest 
corruptions. The supposition, there- 
fore, that Christ went to the spirits in 
prison, to preach to them deliverance 
from the pains of purgatory, must be 
rejected. 

Nor can we suppose that it was his 
design to preach to them repentance 
and faith. For, through repentance 
and faith, they had secured an interest 
in the merits of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thus were admitted into that happy 
region, the Paradise of God. 

But he came to ** preach,” or, which 
is the real signification of the word, to 
proclaim to them glad ti !ings—the glad 
tidings, that the sacrifice for sin, which 
from the beginning had been typified by 
the patriarchal and by the legal rite of 
sacrifice, had been offered ; that sacri- 
fice which, by the shedding of his own 
most precious Dlood, was to take away 
the sin of the world. He came to pro- 
claim to them, that, in virtue of this sa- 
crifice, he was become their Advocate 
with the Father, to procure their par- 
don and acceptance. He came to pro- 
claim tothem, that ‘* through death he 
had destroyed him who had the power 
of death, that is tosay, the devil;”* to 
proclaim to them, that, having satisfied 
divine justice and the claims of the di- 
vine law, he had merited eternal salva- 
tion for ail his saints; aud that, by his 
rising from tle dead, he should despoil 
death of his sting, and the grave of his 
victory. He came to bless, by his pre- 
sence, tbe Paradise where the souls of 
his chosen reposed; and to proclaim to 
them, that he held the keys of death and 
hell ; and that he should epen the gates 
of death, and should translate them to 
those regions of light and glory, where 
their ‘‘corruptible should put on in- 
corruption, and their mortal immortali- 
ty.”"t 

Glad tidings these to departed spi- 
rits, worthy of being proclaimed to them 
by that Redeemer, through whose pow- 
er only they could expect this glorious 
consummation of bliss. 


(To be continued.) 
* Heb. ii. 14. +1 Cor. xv. 53 
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Review of an Address delivered 
before the Trustees. Professors, and 
Students of the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episco- 

al Church, on occasion of the open- 
ing of said Seminary after vacation, 
Nov. 1, 1824. By B. T. Onder- 
donk, Professor of the nature, mi- 
nistry and polity of the Church. 


We feel a deep interest in every 
thing connected with the prosperi- 
ty of the General Theological Se- 
minary ofthe Church. After hav- 
ing been ourselves advocates for 
measures which would tend to 
raise the standard of the literary 
and theological qualifications of can- 
didates for the ministry, we hailed 
the est :blishment of this seminary 
as an event calculated to accom- 
plish in the best manner the object 
of our wishes. It has been there- 
fore a subject of congratulation 
with us, that this institution has 
been gradually rising into import- 
ance, and may now be considered 
as permanently established in the 
city of New-York. We confess, we 
should have preferred a different 
location :—one which would in a 
me.asuce have combined the refine- 
ments of the city with the retire- 
ment of the country. But we 
acquiesce in the decision of the 
General Convention, and feel our- 
selves bound, as good Churchmen, 
not only to wish well for the insti- 
tution ; butteodo whatever may be 
in our power to promote its useful- 
ness and respectability. We natu- 


rally felt some solicitude in the 
selection of the professors of on 
institution, from which the Church 
expected those labours, so neces- 
sary to train young men for the re- 
sponsible station of ministers of the 
Gospel. 


And we have no hesita- 
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tion in saying that their talents and 
attainments eminently qualify them 
for their respective departments. 
We should do injustice, were we 
only to say, that they have dis- 
charged their duties creditably to 
the seminary and to the Church. 
On account of the inadequacy of 
the funds, their services have been 
to a considerable extent gratuitous 
—notwithstanding this, they have 
engaged in the prescribed course 
of instruction, with an ardor and 
diligence which has retlected hon- 
our upon the seminary, and de- 
serves the gratitude of the ( hurch. 
Few works have issued from the 
American press, more creditable to 
the literature of our country than 
the Votes of Professor Turner on 
the Epistle to the Romans, and the 
Lectures of Professor Verplanck on 
Moral Science. 

But we proceed to the very 
chaste and judicious Address placed 
at the head of this article. Our 
limits will allow us to give only a 
brief outline of its contents, and 
perhaps one or two extracts, as 
specimens of the sentiments and 
language of the Address. 

The subject which the author 
proposed to himself, zs the favoura- 
ble operation of an institution like 
this upon the general interests of re- 
ligion, and the Church; and thus 
upon the interests of the several so- 
cial, civil and domestic connexions 
which exist among men. He as- 
sumes, as evident, that revelation 
is the source of all religion ; though 
direct positive evidence in the case 
cannot be had. 
is insufficient to discover the truths 
of religion, and man’s natural sense 
of duty is unequal to preserving 
the due influence of the precepts 
of morality.‘ Man has always had 
the truths and precepts which were 
of God’s inditing, in some partial 
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decree at least, instilled into his 
mind—orally, before the period of 
written revelation, and since, by 
various means, it has extended to 
every section of the globe, and 
been transmitted through all ages. 
Human reason bas never been able 
to preserve religious truths pure 
and rational. It is known what 
absurdities and errors, (where the 
influence of revelation has been 
directly felt,) have been grafted 
upon the plainest truths. If reason 
cannot preserve, surely she could 
not discover them. Hence it would 

seem to follow that revelation is the 

source of all that is true aud right 

inreligion.” From the importance 

of religion, from its dependence 

upon revelation, and from the fact 

that the Bible contains the only re- 

velation which we have, the author 

satisfactorily deduces the great va- 

lue and importance of Theological 

institutions. The course of obser- 

vation on this part of the subject is 

well sustained, and from it we make 

the following extracts :— 

The Bible, the source of al] true re- 
ligion, is a volume of a very peculiar 
character. It was written af various 
times, during a period of about 1600 
years, in various and distant places, and 
in different and highly figurative lan 
guages. These languages have, long 
slice, ceased to be vernacular. The 
figurative expressions with which they 
abound were drawn from an almost in- 
finite variety of circumstances, con- 
nected with ages, nations, governments, 
laws, and usages, now known only in 
records of great antiquity, and those 
generally rare and difficult of access. 
It is obvious, therefore, that a correct 
and enlightened knowledge of that sa- 
cred volume can be the result only ofa 
careful study of the languages in which 
it is written, and of the various branch- 
es of learning which explain the end- 
less variety of allusions and figures 
under which its doctrines and precepts 
are imparted. 

Similar remarks may be made re- 
specting another peculiarity in the Bi- 
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ble. It contains no organized system 
or digest. Its doctrines and precepts 
are scattered throughout the volume. 
They are to be gathered from the vari- 
ous forms of historical, prophetical, 
devotional, allegorical, and preceptive 
Wiilings; sometimes couched ip prose, 
plain and unadorned, and sometimes in 
the loftiest strains and finest figures of 
inspired verse. It isubvious, therefore, 
that in order to a full aud accurate 
knowledge of the principles and duties 
there inculcated, the volume must be 
carefully and |. boriously inspected. and 
its several parfs compared and collated. 
What io one ; luce appears obscure, 
must be elucidated by paraliel passages. 
Parts apparently incongruous must be 
harmonized by principles applicable to 
each, aud gathered from the general 
teuvour of the whole. 


The course of study at the Semi- 
nary is next shewn to be conducive 
to the understanding of the sacred 
volume, and to exhibiting in proper 
order and method the system of 
doctrines and precepts which it 
contains. The author then adverts 
to the subject of his professorship, 
from which we present the reader 
with the following just remarks :— 


It is obvious, on the whole face of 
Scripture, that for the discharge of man’s 
religious duty, and for his use of the 
means of grace and salvation, God has 
been pleased to require his connexion 
with a holy society, denominated the 
Church. This society is intrusted with 
the divine commission, by virtue of 
which the ministers of heaven have 
been, and until the end of the world are 
to be, sent on their great embassy be- 
tween God and man. It is the consti- 
tuted channel through which, by means 
of divine appointment, the sanctifying 
and saving grace of God is to be im- 
parted to the human race. It is also 
an exalted privilege of this ‘* Church 
of the living God,” that it has been 
made ‘the pillar and ground of the 
truth”—* a witness and keeper of Holy 
Writ”*—appointed to preserve the 
knowledge of true religion, and to pro- 
pagate it throughout the world. 


* Twentieth Article 6f Religion. 
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The students in our seminary 
are directed to the study of this 
necessary, but too much neglected 
branch of Theological learning. 
The sources of knowledge on this 
subject are the holy scriptures, and 
the principles and usages of the 
Primitive Church. 


If ever moral evidence can be of force 
and value, there surely cannot be hesi- 
tation in allowing, that when Christ 
himself had but recently been on earth, 
and when his inspired apostles, or those 
commissioned by them, and who had 
enjoyed their society and counsels, 
held, or had but lately held, the super- 
intendence of the Church; and when 
bitter persecution contributed to pre- 
serve the fidelity of those who could 
have no other trust than in the testimo- 
ny of a good conscience, and the hope 
of divine favour; we must look for the 
truest performance of the will of Christ 
and his apostles, and for the most genu- 
ine form and character of the Church 
which they established. At this period 
the excellent rule of Vincent of Lirens 
is peculiarly applicable—‘* Quod ubi- 
que, quod semper, quod ab omnious, 
creditum est, hoc est etenim vere, pro- 
prieque, catholicum.” 


The objection to the necessity of 
a learned ministry, that the Scrip- 
tures are sufficiently clear for all 
practical purposes, and require on- 
ly attentive reading in order to be 
rendered effectual to spiritual in- 
struction, is answered at some 
length, and very satisfactorily. The 
objection is met first, on the ground 
that the great mass of Christians 
have not access to the Scriptures 
in the original. We do not recol- 
lect to have seen it answered better 
than in the following extract, which 
is certainly very conclusive. 

God’s dealings and dispensations to- 
wards us are to be received as they are 
vouchsafed. It is clearly obvious that, 
besides giving us the Scriptures, as the 
source of all religious knowledge, God 
has ever been pleased to appoint in his 
Church religious teachers. As, how- 
ever, it is still true that the Bible is the 


source of all religious knowledge, it 
follows that these teachers were design- 
ed to explain and enforce the doctrines 
and precepts of the Bible; and cense- 
quently, that there are qualifications for 
explaining and enforcing those doc- 
trines and precepts, to which Christians 
at large are not to be supposed to have 
attained. That, therefore, it is right 
and necessary, in order that the Scrip- 
tures may produce their full effect, that 
the instructions of a well qualified mi- 
nistry go with them, is no derogation 
from the perfection of the Scriptures, 
because thev were not designed to be 
otherwise sufficient. This is the clear 
order of God’s providence, and there- 
fore is right and the best, and demands 
our grateful assent and co-operation. 


An institution designed to supply 
a constant succession of pastors, ‘ 
whom our holy faith is to have en- 
lightened and faithful advocates, 
unfolding and enforcing the varied 
arguments by which its divine ori- 
gin Is supported, and with the stores 
of various learning, meeting all the 
objections, and repelling all the at- 
tacks with which it may be assailed,’ 
must be intimately and essentially 
connected with the great interest of 
religion and the Church :—that re- 
ligion, ‘‘ which leads to fidelity in 
reciprocal obligation, in every so- 
cial tie—that religion which hal- 
lows every tender connexion of 
domestic life, gives consolation and 
support in every trial, and confers 
on the exercise of the virtuous af- 
fections, the unspeakable delight of 
anticipating their perfection in 
heaven, and their continuance 
through eternity :”—* that Church 
which commands our admiration, 
concentrates our affections, is ap- 
proved by our judgments, is re- 
commended by experience of its 
instrumentality to edification and 
holiness, and ought to have our 
best prayers, and our most willing 
and devoted efforts in its behalf.” 

The duty of patronizing the se- 
minary, and of contributing to the 
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means of extending its usefulness, 
is briefly, but ably advocated, and 
the claims of indigent young men 
designed for the ministry, on the 
bounty of the Church, is stated and 
urged at some length. 

We have been thus particular in 
noticing the subjects of this Ad- 
dress, not only on account of the 
judicious manner in which they are 
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discussed, but because the subjects 
themselves are of great importance, 
and we were desirous of embracing 
the first opportunity which might 
present itself, of calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to an institu- 
tion, which richly deserves the 
patronage, the munificence, and the 
prayers of the Church. 


—> e— 
POETRY. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
ODE TO JUNE. 
ComF, lovely June, put on thy full 
attire, 
Feeding the well pleas’d eye, on vivid 
green ; 
With grateful praise the soul inspire, 
To Him whose wisdom fram’d, whose 
hand still guides, 
In goodness guides this universal whole ; 
And sustenance for all provides. 
The sun, now glancing on the tropic’s 
bound, 
Throws down direct his potent beaming 
rays, 
Exhaling from the cultur’d ground 
Bland vapours, reaching tow’rd the 
nether sky, 
Food of the vegetable world, that shows 
Rich promise of a harvest nigh. 
Ye shady forests bend, in homage bend 
To Him, who bids the summer’s modest 
breeze 
Soft blow: your grateful freshness lend 
Where strays imagination, pondering 
o’er [ers 
The cool retreats, the consecrated bow- 
Of heav’nly wisdom’s sacred love. 


The garden’s smooth parterre, with 
richest boon, 
From mingled cultivation glads the eye ; 
And asks, beneath the silver moon, 
A walk, to muse on that primeval state, 
Where God with man, and man with 
God convers’c: 
O forfeit bliss, deplor’d too late. 
See yonder corn-field wave before the 
breeze ; 
While shadowing clouds flit o’er the 
chequer'd plain; 
Hard by, the mower stretch'd at ease 
Beneath the rustling tree, drinks the 
pure streams [swarth ; 
Of sweetness, steaming from his teded 
is Senses wrapp’d in soothing dreams. 


Thou great first abundant 
source of good 

To all that live; but most to favour’d 
man, 

By whom thy wil! is understood, 

Who reads thy mind in seasons as they 
move, 

Inspire my ev'ry thought to learn thy 
ways, 

And sing thy unabated love. 


cause, 





For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
SUNDAY MORN. 


THE ling’ring days of toil are o'er, 
Aud cares perplex the inind no more; 
A glorious morn bursts on our view, 
And bids us heav’nly themes pursue. 
Hail, sacred rest! divinely giv n, 

To wake our souls to thoughts of heav'n, 
To turn from earth our wond'ring eyes, 
To seek the glories of the skies. 

O spread thy beams of heav’nly light, 
Dispel the gloom of endless night; 

Let distant nations view thy rays, 

And join the gen’ral song of praise. 
Not all the sweets Arabia yields, 

From bloomy plants, and spicy fields, 
Outvie the fragrance of the morn, 
When each celestial hope is born. 
This sacred hour the Saviour rose, 
Triumphant o'er his vanquish’d foes, 
Dispell’d the dark and cheer‘ess gloom, 
W hich veil’d the mansions of the tomb. 
And to our view he now displays 

The theme of our immortal days: 
Wake ev’ry soul, in concert joi 

The theme so heav'nly and divine. 
Each willing thought in transport rise, 
Attend your Saviour to the skies, 

Lift up your heads, eternal gates, 

A shining throng your op’ning waits 
Ye everlasting doors, give way, 

Your op’ ning portals wide display ; 
Now grace the grandeur of the scene, 
And ‘take the King of glory in.” 8B 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Exercises on the Syntax of the 
Greck Language, by the Rev. W. 
Neilson, D. D. corrected and enlarg- 
ed; to which are subjoined Exercises 
in metaphrasis, paraphrasis, dialects 
and prosody: together with an Histo- 
rical Sketch of the dialects; the doc- 
trine of the middle voice, with explana- 
tory exainples; a statement of the 
opinions respecting the Greek accents ; 
and two appendices, illustrative of the 
leading principles of the Greek syntax. 
By Charles Anthon, Adjunct Professor 
of Languages in Columbia College, 
New-York. 


T. B. Wait & Son, and J. W. Ingra- 
ham, propose to republish by subscrip- 
tion a Historical Map of Palestine; 
exhibiting a correct and masterly deli- 
meation of the peculiar geographical 
features of the country, and of all pla- 
ces therein, connected with Scripture 
history; interspersed with ninety-six 
vignettes, illustrative of the most im- 
portant and interesting circumstances 
recorded in the Bible. They will pub- 
lish at the same time a pamphlet, de- 
scribing the principal districts, and 
some of the most remarkable places ex- 
hibited in the map. Price from $6, to 
$10. Size 45 by 30 inches. 


A Catalogue of American Minerals, 
with their localities, by Samuel Robin- 
son. This work will be of great use to 
scientific travellers, especially to those 
who are engaged in forming cabinets of 
minerals. The science of Mineralogy 
has for some years past attracted much 
attention, and it is constantly increas- 
ing. Great exertions are making in 
various parts to form both private and 
public cabinets. Several cullections 
have already become splendid. And 
we are gratified to learnthat the Libra- 
rian of the Congressional Library has 
given noticeof the intention to make a 
collection of minerals, to form the basis 
of a great national cabinet at Washing- 
ton; which shall be so arranged, as to 
exhibit the mineralogical productions 
of each state and their localities. 


The first number of a new periodical 
work has been issued by the American 
Colonization Society, entitled ‘ The 
African Repository and Colonial Jour- 


nal.” It is devoted of course to the 
objects of the society. That it will 
subserve its interests we can have little 
doubt. We wish the work an extent 
of patronage, commensurate with the 
cause which it is designed to advocate. 

Proposals have been issued in Phila- 
delphia for publishing a work, entitled 
** Difficulties Removed,” designed to 
shew the nature of faith, the right view 
of election, so as to avoid both the er- 
rors of Calvinism and Armioianism— 
the true Scri; ture accv.unt of persever- 
ance, &c.—-A short series of Sermons, 
calculated to be uscful to families, as 
well as students By the Rev. George 
S. Faber, author of Dissertations on 
the Prophecies, and a Treatise on the 
operations of the Holy Spirit. 

T. & J. Swords have in press Village 
Sermons, by the Rev. Edward Berens, 
onthe chief articles of faith—on Christ- 
jap character, and on some of the rela- 
tive duties. These sermons have gone 
through several editions in England, 
and are represented by several reviews 
as calculated to be emineatlv useful. — 
Sermons of this character have rarely 
circulated to any considerable extent, 
and we are therefore glad to see them 
announced. 


The Episcopal Theologica! Seminary 
of. Ohio, it is said, will be established 
on the banks of Alum Creek, about 
eleven miles north of Columbus. Mrs. 
Reed, of Putnam, is the proprietor of 
1900 acres of excellent land in this 
place, and has given her obligation to 
make a donation of 1000 acres of this 
tract tothe Seminary, provided it shall 
be placed upon the premises. The site 
is represented to be beautiful, though 
in a state of nature, to be more than 150 
feet above the Creek, and dry, smooth 
and healthy. It is believed 6000 acres 
will be given in the vicinity. Some 
hundreds of citizens are said to be en- 
gaged in clearing the land for buildings, 
&c.—so confident are the friends of 
the institution that this site will be 
chosen by the convention. 


The number in the schools establish- 
ed in India by the various associations, 
for the instruction of native children, is 
now estimated at no less than 50,000. 


apres 
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Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


{n our preceding number. we insert- 
ed the letter of Bishop Hobart to his 
Convention, and the answer of the Con- 
yention, in the form of resolutions, 
which were ordered to be transmitted 
tohim. In addition to this very inter- 
esting document, more than 50 of the 
clergy addressed the following very re- 
spectful and affectionate letter to their 
beloved Diocesan, which, with bis 
grateful reply, we are gratified to have 
it in our power to give to our readers. 


To the Right Rev. Jonn Henry Ho- 
Bart, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the State of New- 
York. 

Oct. 20th, 1824. 

Right Rev. Father in God, 


We, the undersigned, Clergymen of 
vour diocese, assembled in this city in 
our annual convention, disappointed in 
the hope we had formed of meeting 
you, beg leave to unite in addressing to 
youaletter. We have tle fullest con- 
fidence also, that the unfeigned respect 
and affection by which we are actuated, 
are shared by our absent brethren, and 
would undoubtedly lead them, were 
they here, to unite with us. 

We all feel sensible, that for the de- 
gree of prosperity with which our dio- 
cese has been blessed, wherein we 
greatly rejoice, we are, under Provi- 
dence, peculiarly indebted to your 
faithful superintendence, and your un- 
wearied and disinterested labours. 
Therefore, to all the strong motives of 
personal respect and affection, and to 
those which are dictated by the essen- 
tial services you have rendered to the 
general interests of religion and the 
Church, are added others, arising out of 
our solicitude for those interests in this 
particular portion of Christ’s house- 
hold, for the continuance of our fervent 
prayers for God’s protecting providence 
over you, for the restoration of your 
health, and for your safe and’ happy re- 
turn to your diocese, your family, and 
your friends. 

Through the promised blessing of the 
great Head of the Church, we bumbly 
trust the work of the Lord has continu- 


ed to prosper in our portion of his vine- 
yard during the past year. Several 
new parishes have been formed, and 
the old ones have continued to experi- 
ence a blessing on the word and ordi- 
nances of the gospel. Several of your 
candidates and deacons have been or- 
dained, agreeably to an arrangement 
made by you before your departure, by 
the bishop of New-Jersey: and we 
would take this opportunity of express- 
ing to you, the sense of obligation which 
we feel towards that excellent prelate, 
for the readiness and cheerfulness with 
which those services have been render- 
ed, and for the kindness and hospitality 
with which the candidates, and those 
of us who haveaccompanied them, have 
been received, when those ordinations 
have been held at his place of resi- 
dence. We are indebted fora similar 
favour, in the only instance requiring 
his agency, to the bishop of Connecti- 
cut. 

We sincerely regret that to these 
circumstances indicative of our pros- 
perity, we must add the loss, by death, 
of two of our number within the past 
year. One of these was the Rev. Caleb 
Hopkins, formerly an aged presbyter of 
the diocese of Pennsylvania, who re- 
moved into this diocese shortly before 
your departure, and died about two 
months since, having passed the interim 
in the performance of his duties, as the 
pastor of the two small congregations at 
Angelica and Bath. But the most af- 
flicting bereavement we have sustain- 
ed, is that occasioned by the recent 
death of our young brother, and very 
promising fellow-labourer, the Rey. 
James L. Yvonnet, not two months 
after his ordination as deacon. Your 
intimate acquaintance with the charac- 
ter and qualifications of this excellent 
young man, will, we are confident, 
unite your grief with that of your cler- 
gy for the trying dispensation which has 
so soon deprived us of him, and so soop 
removed him from that Church, of 
which we had hoped to see him one of 
the brightest ornaments, and one of the 
most faithful and useful ministers. But, 
trying as the dispensation is, our firm 
hope and trust are still placed on the 
sure mercies and covenant-promises of 
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our divine Lord and Master. The 
Church is in his hands, and though, for 
her own good, he may see fit to visit 
her with affliction, he will keep and 
perform his word, to grant a blessing on 
the faithful efforts which, by his grace, 
are made to advance her prosperity and 
welfare. 

To those efforts we beg leave, Right 
Rey. Sir, with humble dependence on 
God as our helper, to assure you we 
will continue todevot: ourselves: and 
preserving an affectionate regard for 
you, as our ecclesiastical head and spi- 
ritual father, and with fervent prayers 
that your return may be hastened, we 
look with joyful anticipation to that 
event, that we may again be blessed 
with your counsels, edified by your ex- 
ample, and encouraged by your suc- 
cessful labours, to goon in the great 
work to which we have been set apart. 

Begging to be remembered in your 
prayers, and to be favoured with your 
blessing, we remain, 

Right Rev. Father, 
With the truest respect 
and affection, 
Your Sons in the Gospel. 


[Signed by more than 50 clergymen 
attending the convention. } 


Rome, Jan. 15, 1825. 


Rey. and dear Sir, 

I cannot express the emotions excit- 
ed by the Address of the Clergy of the 
diocese of New-York who attended the 
annual convention, which I have re- 
ceived at this place. Assure them, my 
dear Sir, that I most deeply feel that 
the confidence and affection which they 
extend to me, lay me under a debt of 
gratitude which i shall never be able 
to discharge. With God’s grace, I 
will do all that I can to show them how 
grateful I am for their confidence, and 
bow much I value their affection. A 
elergy, and let me also say, a laity, so 
kind and so indulgent to their bishop, 
deserve a much better one than I have 


been, or can be, to them. To the unit- 
ed, faithful, and zealous labours of this 
clergy, aided uniformly by the cordial} 
co-operation of the laity, must be attri- 
buted, very principally, the prosperity 
of the diocese. 

I shall return, through God's good 
providence, to my country, with an in- 
creased sense of the value of its civil 
and religious institutions, and especial. 
ly of the excellence of those apostolical 
and primitive principles which distin- 
guish the Church, of which it has pleas- 
ed God to make us ministers. 

1 beg you to convey to the clergy the 
assurances of my deep and unieigned 
affection. And that the blessing of Al- 
mighty God may rest on them, and on 
you, my venerable friend and brother, 
is the constant prayer of 

Your and their 
Faithful and affectionate, 
J. H. HOBART. 
The Rev. Dr. Harris. 





ORDINATIONS, 


At an ordination held in Christ 
Church, New-Brunswick, April 15, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Croes, in the absence of 
the Right Rey. Dr. Hobart, admitted 
Mr. William W. Bostwick, of the dio- 
cese of New-York, to the holy order of 
Deacons. 

At an ordination held in St. Andrew's 
Church, Philadelphia, March 20, by 
the Right Rev. Dr. White, the Rey. 
Enoch Huntington, Rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Wilkesbarre, was ad- 
mitted to the holy order of Priests. 
Sermon by the Bishop, from Isaiah lil. 
7.—** How beautiful upon the mount- 
ains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace; 
that bringeth good tidings of good ; that 
publisheth salvation; that saith unto 
Zion, thy God reigneth!” Rev. Dr. 
Abercrombie, Rev. Messrs. Kemper, 
Montgomery, and Delancy were pre 
sent at the ordination, and assisted. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. is received.—Several communications have been deferred for the want of 


reom. 
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